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Overview 



E ducation is a state responsibility, and consequently state and 
local governments provide more than 90% of the funding for 
K-12 public education. Determining the amount of state 
funding for education has proved to be highly subjective and 
problematic. State legislatures usually begin by deciding how much 
money they are willing to spend on education, and then allocate 
these limited dollars to schools. Policymakers seldom consider what it actually costs to provide 
students with a quality education. Moreover, the unique challenges and needs of rural schools and 
students are rarely considered in this process. 

This process of holding an annual “political auction” to decide education funding has denied millions 
of our nation’s children access to a quality education by not providing schools with the resources they 
need to properly educate all children. It has also created and perpetuated wide gaps in education 
funding between wealthy and poor school districts. The concept of “educational adequacy” seeks to 
reverse this process by first determining the resources schools and students need to meet high 
education standards and then matching sufficient state and local funding with those needs. As 
discussed in greater detail later in this report, “educational adequacy” is a term-of-art used extensively 
in the school finance world to describe the amount of funding schools need to educate children to 
high standards. For purposes of this report the term “adequate” means a “high quality” or “first rate” 
education, not a “minimally adequate” education. 

There are three driving forces behind the “educational adequacy” movement. Some state courts have 
interpreted their constitutions to require a greater investment of resources in education so students — 
especially those who are poor, speak limited English or have disabilities — can have access to a quality 
education. Likewise, state education and policy leaders are seeking to improve public schools and 
student achievement because parents and taxpayers are demanding it. Lastly, these forces have 
converged with the federal No Child Left Behind law and the “standards based reform movement” to 
form an environment in which states are defining higher educational standards and then requiring 
students and schools to meet them. 

In this dynamic policy environment a new question has emerged: What amount of funding is 
necessary to ensure that schools are able to olfer all students a quality or “adequate” education? 
Policymakers, courts, and education advocates have turned to school finance consultants who are 
employing a number of approaches to answer this question. 1 Using what are sometimes referred to as 
“costing-out studies,” consultants first determine the base per-pupil cost of educating students to 
standards established by the state. They then frequently determine the amount of additional funding 
needed to reflect the higher costs of educating certain learners — at-risk, low-income, Limited English 
Proficient (LEP), or special education students — to those same standards. Less frequently, studies 
consider differences in geography or school district size within a state, especially differences that 



Policymakers seldom 
consider what it actually 
costs to provide students 
with a quality education. 



1 A brief summary of each approach is included in Appendix A. The four approaches are: 

■ Successful School District Approach 

■ Cost-Function Approach 

■ Professional Judgment Approach 

■ Evidence-Based Approach 
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